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ABSTRACT 


The earliest writers on leadership belonged 
to two major schools. The environmentalists 
regarded leadership as a product of cir- 
cumstance and a focus of group activities. 

The personalists explained leadership in 
terms of traits that enable an individual 
to obtain respect and obedience. Small 
group research after World War II stimulated 
the development of exchange theories and 
expectancy-reinforcement theories. The 
most recent developments comprise path- 
goal theory and contingency theory. 


BEGINNINGS 


The earliest American writings on leadership 
were almost exlusively theoretical in nature 
and were divided into two major schools of 
thought. The first to appear was the 
situational school. It was soon followed 
by a per sonal 1 s t lc school. Each school 
contained several subgroups. It will be 
possible in the space available to mention 
only one or two of the earliest representa- 
tives of each subgroup. 

Cooley (1902) and Mumford (1906-7) regarded 
leadership as a nucleus or focus of group 
processes. Mumford (1909) and Bogardis 
(1918) maintained that the leader is a 
product of time and circumstance and that 
the type of leadership a group will accept 
is determined by the nature of the problems 
confronting it. Cowley (1928) saw the 
leader as an instrument of group goal 
attainment. Bogardus (1929) and Pigors 
(1935) regarded leadership as an effect of 
interaction as the group members engage in 
the pursuit of a common cause. 

These theorists were in agreement that 
leadership grows out of group processes and 
problems and is an instrumentality of group 
goal attainment. Their position was clear- 
ly established during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century. Their strong 
emphasis on the primacy of the group does 
not leave much for the leader. His 
presence is merely an appendix. The 
school appears to have been strongly 
determined not to lay a theoretical foun- 
dation for any dictatorial form of leader- 
ship. This concern did not grow out of a 
vacuum . 

It must be remembered that most large 
nations outside of the Americas were ruled 
by kings or emperors at that time. The 
rights of the average citizen were not 
highly valued. In addition, the widely 


influential German philosophers had been 
for more than a century building a doctrine 
of social evolution which rationalized the 
emergence of supermen, justified the will 
to power , and paved the way for oppressive 
dictatorships that soon replaced the kings 
and emperors . 

During the decade of the 1920's a new, 
personalistic school of thought emerged. 

This school emphasized the importance of 
of the leader as an individual to whom the 
group is largely subservient. Munson, 

(1921) and Allport (1924) regarded leader- 
ship as the art of inducing compliance. 

Bowden (1926) and Bingham (1927) defined 
leadership in terms of personality and its 
effects on the group. Nash (1929) held 
that leadership is the excercise of influ- 
ence, while Schenk (1928) regarded it as a 
form of persuasion. 

This school of thought was in agreement that 
the leader plays an active role in directing 
the activities of the group. An individual 
emerges as a leader because he is endowed 
with abilities and characteristics which 
are acknowledged and deferred to by group 
members. It appears that this school of 
thought attempted to lay a theoretical basis 
for legitimizing the directive role of the 
leader in determining the goal of group 
activities and obtaining obedience. The 
theorists in this school were concerned with 
organizational leadership, primarily business 
and military. In contrast, the situational 
theorists were concerned with political and 
social movement leadership. 


EXPERIMENTALLY INFLUENCED THEORIES 


Pfiot to World War II, most of leadership 
research was concerned with the traits of 
leaders. Following the war, two major lines 
of research were initiated. One was 
concerned with factors in the emergence of 
the leadership role. The other was 
concerned with the relation of leader 
behavior to follower satisfaction and group 
performance . These lines of research 
stimulated attempts to formulate new 
conceptions of the leadership problem. 

Carter (1953) and Startle (1956) maintained 
that the trait approach had reached a dead- 
end, and suggested that attention be 
directed toward the behavior of the leader. 
Leadership was to be explained in terms of 
what the leader does rather than what he is. 
Jennings (1944), Gibb (1954), and Sherif and 
Sherif (1956) explained leadership in terms 
of role differentiation. Thus, leadership 
is but one of the differentiated roles in a 
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group . 

Two lines of thought attempted to account 
for the emergence and maintenance of the 
leadership role. Homans (1950), Thibaut 
and Kelley (1958), and Jacobs (1971) viewed 
leadership as an exchange relation in which 
the followers surrender some of their status 
and autonomy in return for the services of 
the leader in maintaining goal direction 
and unity of action for the group. The 
leader gains in status but pays for it by 
assuming a heavier load of responsibility 
and interactional stress. 

A second line of thought (expectancy-rein- 
forcement) attempts to explain the emergence 
and maintenance of leadership role in terms 
of basic learning processes. The members 
of a group, in interaction with each other, 
reinforce the mutual expectation that one 
member will be more effective than others 
in maintaining group structure and goal 
direction. Research results Indicate that 
a group cannot engage in effective task 
performance until a role structure has been 
differentiated and stabilized. If an 
emergent or appointed leader fails to 
maintain structure, he likely to surrender 
his leadership to another member who 
succeeds in reinforcing the expectation 
that he will be able to do so. Mausner 
(1954), Gardner (1956), Stogdill (1959), 
and Bass (1960) explain the emergence of 
leadership in terms of the reinforcement 
of expectations. 

Hollander's (1964) conception of idosyn- 
cracy credit appears to be a combination of 
exchange theory and expectation theory. As 
a leader succeeds in his efforts on behalf 
of the group, he earns credit in the eyes 
of the members which allows him at a later 
date to depart from group norms without 
suffering disapproval or rejection. 

Two additional lines of thought hark back 
to the early theoretical schools. The 
humanistic theories of Argyris (1957) and 
McGregor (1960), for example, maintain that 
the stratified leadership structures of 
organizations stifle the natural drive of 
Individual members to strive for autonomy 
and self-actualization. The recommended 
solution is to reduce the r esponsibl 1 t y and 
authority of the leader while increasing 
the role opportunities of the followers. 

This school is somewhat similar to the 
earlier environmentalist school in taking 
a dim view of the value of leader domination 

The second school regards leadership as a 
power relation. Smith (1948), French 
(1956) and Cartwright (1960) define leader- 
ship in terms of the force that one group 
member can exert on another in order to 
induce compliance. This line of thought 
appears to follow that of the early 
compliance induction theorists. However, 
there is a difference. Whereas the 
earlier theorists sought to legitimize the 
directive role of the leader, the later 
power theorists define the problem in terms 
that invest the leadership concept with an 


unfavorable emotional aura that tends to 
weaken the legitimacy of leadership. 

Exchange theories and expectance-reinforce- 
ment theories appear to provide the soundest 
foundation for fruitful research and further 
theoretical advances. They are strictly 
concerned with the task of exploring what 
happens in groups. They are not concerned 
with political or social philosophy. 


THEORIES OF GROUP ACHIEVEMENT 


The most recent developments in leadership 
theory are concerned with the relationship 
of leader behavior to group performance and 
follower satisfaction. Evans (1970) and 
House (1970) have proposed path-goal 
theories of leadership. The extent to 
which the leader exhibits consideration 
determines the followers' perception of the 
rewards available to him. The extent to 
which the leader initiates structure 
determines the followers' perceptions of 
the paths through which rewards may be 
a 1 1 ained . 

Fiedler's (1954, 1967) contingency model 
posits two opposed patterns of leader 
personality (Person-oriented and task- 
oriented) . Groups led by task-oriented 
leaders are the most effective in situations 
that are favorable or unfavorable to the 
exercise of leadership. Groups led by 
person-oriented leaders are most effective 
in situations that are moderately favorable 
to the leader. 

Path-goal and contingency theories have made 
a valuable contribution in calling attention 
to the fact that no single pattern of behavior 
will be effective in all situations. 

Different behaviors produce different effects. 

Only a beginning has been made in these 
new lines of research. The effects of 
additional patterms of behavior remain to 
be explored. There is need for a taxonomy 
of situational dimensions and for research 
on the reaction of leaders and groups to 
variations in the situation. Unfortunately, 
these theories have ignored two important 
variables, group drive and cohesiveness, 
which are differentially related to follower 
satisfaction and group productivity. 


CONCLUSION 


A complete theory of leadership is yet to 
be produced. The available theories 
account for various subsets of the total 
problem. All of the theories discussed, 
even those that are ideologically biased, 
are concerned with real and legitimate 
problems. They should be combined in a 
single, comprehensive system. 

A complete theory of leadership will account 
for the emergence, legitimation, and 
maintenance of the leadership role. It will 
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account for the relationship of different 
patterns of leader behavior to follower 
satisfaction and to group productivity, 
drive, and cohesiveness under different 
situational conditions. The research task 
remaining is enormous in proportions. 

Several patterns of behavior are yet to be 
explored in relation to group drive and 
cohesiveness, as well as productivity. All 
of these variables are affected by several 
dimensions of the situation. I conclude by 
wishing both the theorist and the researcher, 
"happy hunting". 
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